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THE HILL OF DEATH. 





BY LOUISA LAWSOX. 





No downward path to death we go, 

Nor through dark shades, or valleys low, 
But up and on o’er rises bright 

Toward the dawn of endless light. 


Not in the lowlands can we see 
The path that was and is to be; 
But on the height, just where the soul 
Takes deeper breath to reach the goal. 


There we can see the winding wi ys 
Tha‘ we have journeyed all our days; 
Then turn and view with spirit still, 
The gates afar beyond the hill, 

— The Dawn (Australia), 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In England, the Annual Council Meet 
ing of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 
held in London, lately voted down, 561 to 
185, a proposal to repeal the law made in 
1903. That rule forbade the exeeutive 
committee to employ their official organ- 
izer to work for any candidate opposed to 
woman suffrage. Tbe Liberal women 
stand by the principle then adopted. 
They do not mean to help elect any man 
to Parliament who is illiberal on the 
woman question 








The General Couneil of the National 
Liberal Federation (vf men) a few days 
later passed the following resolution by 
an overwhelmiag majrity: 

That, in the opinion of this Council, the 
disabilities at present attaehing t» women 
by reason of their sex in the matters of 
the Parliamentary suffrage and of election 
to local bodies sheuld be removed. 

Mrs. Wolstoneholm Elmy, in Ethics, as- 
cribes this to the indignation aroused by 
Mr. Labouchére’s speech. He talked 
against time, making silly jokes until it 
was too late for a vote to be taken. Mrs. 
Elmy says: 

The mover of the resolution (in the 
Liberal Federation) Mr, Leif Jones, M.P., 
had evidently beem profoundly impressed 
by the indignity, frivolity, and folly of the 
proceedings of which he had been an eye 
and ear witness in the House of Commons 
on the previous Friday, and his reply to 
Mr. Labouchére was very effective. 





Tufts College has honored itself this 
year by conferring the honorary degree of 
LL, D. upon President Caroline Hazard of 
Wellesley College. 


2 a 








At the reeent election in Kansas City, 
Kan,, 2,507 men voted and 855 women. 
The question at issue was the bonding of 
the city in $40,000 for the erection of a 
colored high school. The vote stood 
2.799 in favor to 563 opposed, The Kansas 
City Times says: ‘‘For the first time in the 
history of the city women acted as judges 
in several of the preeincts. At former 
elections women have acted as clerks. 
Yesterday several of the judges failed to 





qualify, and the women were called upon 
to take their places, Nine women served 
as judges. 





The Oklahoma Magazine is published at 
Oklahoma City, by Wm. A. Maxwell. It 
is of large size, published on handsome 
paper,and profusely illustrated. The June 
number is full of interesting matter, ir- 
cluding a forcible reply to ex-President 
Cleveland’s philippic against women’s 
clubs, by Miss Laura A. Gregg. Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper also, in the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, made spicy mince- 


‘meat of Mr. Cleveland’s reactionary arti- 


cle, and in a large number of papers it has 
been treated with more or less good-nat- 
ured ridicule. In this same issue of the 
Oklahoma Magazine, Mrs. T. G. Chambers 
writes on Woman’s Mission and Woman’s 
Clubs, and Mrs. Winnie M. Sanger, M. D., 
of Oklahoma City, discusses the question, 
‘Should Women Refuse Education?” 
Send 10 cents amd get all these good 
things and many more. 


—_————sa)> ea 


The eighth annual session of the Sum- 
mer School of Philanthropy opened on 
June 19 im the library of the Charity 
Organization Society, at No. 105 Kast 
Twenty-second Street, New York, and 
will close on July 28. During the sessions 
there will be a seri3s of special confer- 
enees under the leadership of Mrs, Anna 
Garlin Spencer, associate director of the 
School of Philanthrepy, and associate 
leader of the Ethical Culture Society. 





On June'l7, celebrated in Massachusetts 
as ‘‘Bunker Hill Day,’’ the Massaehusetts 
building at the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion was dedicated. Theodore B. Wilcox, 
a director of the exposition, now a mil- 
lionaire and a leading financier and manu- 
facturer of Portland, Or., had the honor 
of acting as the special representative of 
Gov. Douglas, and as a Massachusetts 
man, Mr. Wileex divided the honors of 
the day with his wife, who was a Massa- 
chusetts woman. In their addresses the 
speakers did not neglect to pay henor to 
the memory of the ship-load of Massachu- 
setts young women who, under the pilot- 
age of Alonzo Mercer, came to Oregon to 
wed the bachelor pivneers. 


JUSTICE BREWER ON WOMEN IN OFFICE. 

Hon. David J. Brewer, Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, de- 
livered the Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Vassar College on June 12, His subject 
was ‘‘Educatien and Citizenship ’’ Justice 
Brewer is reported as saying: 

“In this land we have no privileged 
class that comes to its opportunities by 
inheritance. You are a privileged class, 
for you have had the privilege of a col- 
legiate edueation, Do not give yourselves 
entirely to the enjoyment of literatnre, 
leaving the Republic to take eare of itself. 
You owe to your country the duty of 
serving it with all the advantages of your 
education. 

**T will not diseuss the question of wom- 
an suffrage in this presence, but the suf- 
rage is now enjoyed by both sexes in several 
of the States, aod who shall say that within 
a generation it shall not be extendei in 
every State to both men and women? Who 
shall say that before gray hair shall cover 
the heads of the women here to-night 
there may not sit in the White [louse a 
woman like Queen Victoria, who will shed 
lustre upon this country as Vietoria shed 
lustre on England?” 

The time will no doubt come when 
women will be eligible as president of the 
United States—indeed, it is probable that 
the women of the four enfranchised States 
are already eligible—but it is likely to be 
a very long time before any woman is 
elected to that office; not because there 
are no women competent to hold it, but 
because prejudice against such an innova- 
tion is so strong that a woman would 
have to possess transcendent ability, as 
well as phenomenal popularity, to have 
apy chance of getting a majority vote. 
One of Goldwin Smith’s singularly cogent 
objections to woman suffrage was that a 
colored woman might be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. There is no 
legal hiadrance to-day to a colored wom- 
an’s being elected Governor of Colorado; 
but there is no mere present likelihood of 
any woman, white or black, being chosen 
to that offiee than there is of her being 
chosew President of the United States. 
Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker would make at 
least as good a Governor of Colorado as 
some men who have held the office, and 








there are other women equally capable. 
Indeed, America has plenty of women with 
as much goodness as Queen Victoria, 
and more brains. But publie opinion is 
not yet educated up to the point of elect- 
ing women as presidents or governors. If 
a time ever comes when the majority of 
our people are ardently desirous of having 
a woman for president, there is no reason 
why she should not make as good a ruler 
as Queen Elizabeth or Isabella of Castile 
did in the days wher the sovereign was 
much more than a figure- head. 

Justice Brewer is also reported to have 
said that there was no reason why a 
woman could rot be mayor of a big city. 
Only a few days agoin England the House 
of Commons voted 171 to 21 in favor of 
letting women serve as aldermen and 
councillors, but the bill did not propose 
to make them eligible as mayors. In 
Kansas, however, during the first seven- 
teen years after municipal suffrage was 
extended to women, sixteen women were 
elected mayors of sixteen out of the 300 
cities of Kansas, and they have acquitted 
themselves well. All these cities have 
been small. One intelligent and charming 
matron who had served two terms as 
Mayor of Gaylord told me that the duties 
occupied her only about an hour a day. 
Any woman who is at the head of a large 
school or a large boarding-house has to 
give far more time to it. In New Zealand, 
also, the cities that have chosen women 
as mayors thus far have been small; but 
the time may yet eome when some big 
city will do it. If so, there will be no 
reason to be alarmed. The woman whose 
personality is strong and winning enough 
to overcome the popular prejudice against 
such an inmevation would be pretty sure 
to be a person of unusual character, abil- 
ity and tact. She would probably do as 


well as some mayors America has known, |' 


and perhaps a little better. A. 8. B. 





— 2. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


By invitation the New Esgland Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs will co-operate in 
conducting a ‘‘Home and School Depart- 
ment’’ at the 75th annual convention of 
the American Isstitute of Instruction, to 
be held at Portland, Me., July 10-13. Miss 
Mary Abbott, chairman of the educational 
committee of the National Federation, 
will be president of the department. Mrs. 
Decker and Mrs. Philip N. Moore, presi- 
dent and first vice-president of the Ger- 
eral Federation, will lead the discussion 
on “Ought the Higher Education of 
Women to Be Made More Practical?”’ 





The Woman’s League of New Orleans 
has perfected its organization and has 
secured capable representative women as 
heads of its several departments. Miss 
Kate Minor, ehairman of the civics de- 
partment, is planning to organize a braneh 
in every ward which shall aid in the effort 
to make the city clean and beautiful. 
Early in July Miss Minor expects to leave 
for the North. With her she will carry a 
letter from the Mayor of New Orleans 
authorizing her officially to visit the civic 
departments in New York, Philadelphia 
and other northern cities. She hopes to 
meet their club women and learn the 
methods they have employed in civic im- 


provement, 
e 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Flerence R, Sabin has bees pro- 
moted to the post of associate professor 
of anatomy in Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore. She has been connected with 
the department of anatomy ia the medical 
school of the university since her gradua- 
tion, in 1900. Ske took the degree of 
bachelor of science at Smith in 1893, and 
was assistant in zodlogy in that college 
from 1895 to 1896, when she came to 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School, grad- 
uatiog four years later. She is an author- 
ity ou nervous troubles. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Church Militant (Boston) says: 
“Last year a Sunday School Commission 
was appointed by Bishop Lawrence, acting 
under a resolution passed by the Diocesan 
Convention. According to the terms of 
the resolution, four of the Commission 
were to be women. This year substan- 
tially the same resolution was incorpo- 
rated into a new canon providiag for the 
appointment each year of a Diocesan Sun- 
day School Commission. The new canon 
slipped in without much notice, and yet it 








does two new things. It makes the work 


of the Sunday School Commission a part 
of the canon law of the Church in this 
Diocese, and it introduces women into 
the canons, Fora number of years a cler- 
ical member, now deceased, was in the 
habit of introducing a resolution permit- 
ting women to serve as lay delegates to the 
Convention; but the resolution never got 
much support. But now women are rec- 
ognized by the canons, not in the legis- 
lative but in the educational work of the 
Charch, as is fitting. The four women 
appointed by the Bishop, on the Sunday 
School Commissioa, are: Mrs. Alfred S. 
Higgins, Winchester; Miss Estelle M. 
Hurll, New Bedford; Miss Lucy Kummer, 
Medford; Miss Lucy C. Sturgis, Boston. 
These are the first women appointed under 
a canonical provision in this Diocese,”’ 





IN PLACES OF GREAT RESPONSIBILITY. 

As national treasurer of the ‘Ladies of 
the Maccabees,’’ a beneficiary society 
with nearly 150,000 members, Mrs, Nellie 
C. V. Heppert holds a responsible posi- 
tion which requires her to be heavily 
bonded. In addition to a large official 
correspondence and the making of com- 
plete monthly statements of all receipts 
and disbursements of the order, her duties 
include a trip from her home in Akron, O., 


to Port Huron, Mich,, at the end of each | 


month, checking balances and visiting the 
safe deposit vanit, which now holds over 
$1,000,000 in bonds and securities belong- 
ing to the order, At eaeh monthly in- 
spection she clips from the bonds interest 
coupons amounting to ever $4,000. Mrs. 
Heppert bas been qualified for the busi- 
ness and responsibilities of her office 
through several years of serviee in the 
Ohio department of the Maccabees. She 
is a cellege graduate, and has for five con- 
secutive years been secretary of the Akron 
Council of Women. The Ladies’ Review, 
from which these facts are gathered, says: 

In view of the deep interest taken by 
the supreme finance keeper in our great 
order and in the advancement of women, 
it need be no surprise to know that she is 
an intelligent advocate of woman suf- 
frage. 

The highest salaried employee of the 
Equitable Life Assurance is Miss Anna 
Amendt, who receives $12,000 a year. 
Her service for the Equitable began six- 
teen years ago as a stenographer for the 
Chicago branch at $15 a week. She was 
advanced as her value was proven until 
she became chief assistant to a vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable. An enormous vol- 
ume of correspondence passes through ber 
hands, and a multiplicity of details are 
left to her judgment and disposal. She is 
credited with turning more thar $200,000 
worth of business into the Equitable every 
year, from which she realizes in commis- 
sions almost as much again as her salary. 

Miss Florence M. Rhett, household man- 
ager and social secretary to the family of 


J. Pierpoot Morgan, fills a position that P 


calls for executive ability in many direc- 
tions. She has charge of the great estab- 
lishments in New York, West Point and 
London, purchases the supplies, employs 
the servants, and relieves her employers of 
all domestic details. The recent renova- 
tion of the house in New York was done 
under her personal supervision. She man- 
ages the voluminous correspondence of 
tlre family, and attends to the details of 
the numerous charitable enterprises in 
which its members are interested, and to 
which they contribute tens of thousands of 
dollars. For ber versatile knowledge and 
business abilities as household superin- 
tendent, social secretary, charity expert, 
art connoiseur and general agent, Miss 
Rhett receives a yearly salary of $10,000. 
F, M. A. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Miss Edith W. Peck, who was gradu- 
ated this month from the Law Sclivol of 


. Boston University, is the daughter of a 


judge. She has always been one of the 
best scholars in her class. In a soeial way 
she has been prominent, aed was a mem- 
ber of several law school clubs. It is said 
that she will enter the law office of her 
father in Cineianati, Ohio, and attend to 
an offiee practice. 

A feature of the graduation exercises of 
1905 of the Baltimore Law School was the 
ovation given to Miss Anna Grace Ken- 
nedy, the second woman who ever re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of laws ia 
Maryland. She not only got this degree, 
but received two medals—one for the best 
thesis and the other as the highest grade 
student in the senior class. 





— —- 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MARy Jounston, the new record- 
ing secretary of the Iowa Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is pwesident of the 
woman’s club in her home town, Hum- 
boldt, and is a business woman, having 
been in a bank there for nearly twenty 
years, 


Mrs. Dorotny Horninc, one of the 
daughters of Mrs. Minnie B. Horning, 
State corresponding secretary of the IlIli- 
nois W. C. T. U., has won the $5 prize 
offered by the Evanston Woman’s Political 
Equality Club, for the best essay on 
woman suffrage. 


LADY Berry has just been appointed 
registrar of births and deaths in South 
Melbourne, She is the widow of the late 
Sir Graham Berry, who was twice premier 
of Victoria, and who for six years was the 
agent-general for that colony in London. 


Miss FRANCESCA BISCEGLIA, @ Chicago 
girl, after winning the highest honors ever 
bestowed on an American girl at the Con. 
servatory at Milan, has just made her 
operatic debut in ‘‘Traviata’’ at Sacile, 
Italy. The press criticisms of her work 
are of a glowingly laudatory nature. 


Miss CHARLOTTE P, MoNTGOMERY, for 
nineteen years a Presbyterian missionary 
at Hamaden, Persia, has just died in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York. With 
her sister, Miss Anne Montgomery, the 
deceased eonducted a Faith Hubbard 
school is Hamaden for many years. 


Mrs. LILLIAN M. STEVENS and Miss 
Anna Gordon, president and vice-president 
of the National W. C. T. U., reached their 
headquarters at Evanston, IIl., after a 
tour of nine weeks in the far west. An 
extended series of meetings and confer- 
ences were held during the trip and Miss 
Gordon tied ninety yards of white ribboa 
into bows for new members. 


Miss FRANCES WOLSELEY, the daughter 
of Lord Wolseley, spends most of her 
time at Farmhouse, Glynde, Eng. She is 
one of the keenest women gardeners and 
thoroughly understands the scientific side 
of the subject. She has founded a school 
for gardening at Glynde, and personally 
superiatends the teaching. Miss Wolse- 
ley is heiress by special remainder to her 
father’s viscounty. 


Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, author 
and poet, has written a brief article for 
the press in which she supports the right 
of women to ‘‘voice and ballot in the ad- 
justment of rational affairs.”’ In conclu- 
sion Miss Wilcox says: ‘‘Woman suffrage 
must and will come before another dec- 
ade.’’ As Mrs. Wilcox has hitherto been 
reckoned as an opponent of suffrage this 
is the more noteworthy. 


Mrs. Hucu FRAZ&R, author of ‘Letters 
from Japan,”’ has written a novel entitled 
“A Maid of Japan,’’ which Henry Holt & 
Co. will soon publish. Her residence in 
Japan while Mr. Fraser was British envoy 
to the Court of Japan gave Mrs. Fraser 
opportunity for intimate acquaintance 
with the life, romance and poetry of the 
“flowery kingdom.’ Mrs. Frazer is a 
sister of Marion Crawford and a niece of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Mrs. LuKkk, the author of that popular 
hyma, ‘'I Think When I Read That Sweet 
Story of Old,” who is now very old, is to 
to be given a tribute to her service to 
Sunday schools. It is proposed to restore 
Fulwood Congregational Chapel and the 
parsonage at Staplehay, England, so 
closely associated with Mrs. Luke’s child- 
hoed, It is hoped to open the chapel free 
from debt on Mrs, Luke’s birthday, 
August 19th. It was at the school con- 
nected with Fulwood Chapel that the well 
loved hymn was first sung. 


Mrs, T. SypNEY WEBBR has been elect- 
ed a member of the “law commiittee”’ of 
the Woodmen of the World, a large frater- 
nal benefit association, popular in the 
West and Southwest. The seven mem- 
bers of the law committee are carefully 
selected on account os their proved fidel- 
ity and ability, and to them are submitted 
all changes in the laws governing the na- 
tional organization. ‘Mrs. Weber is a 
familiar figure ia the philanthropic fields 
of this city,’’ says the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, ‘‘her notable offices being pres- 
ident of the Catharine Cole Sunshine 
Branch, which carries on a spiendid lunch 
and rest-room for women, and a member 
of the executive board of the King’s 
Daughters.”’ 
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TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN. 

A movement is everywhere apparent 
among men for a better adaptation of the 
higher education to practical uses. The 
old classical courses of study were framed 
as preparation for literary or professional 
pursuits or for a life of leisure, not for 
business careers,—far less for the practice 
of trades. It was never supposed that a 
farmer, a merchant, a carpenter, plumber, 
or machinist, should be the graduate of 
a college, or even of a high school. But 
with the growth of democracy the dis- 
tinction between professional and mechan- 
ical labor has been greatly modified. A 
‘chef’ in a first class hotel or restaurant 
commands a higher salary than a college 
president. Men like Carnegie and Schwab 
rise from the workshop to fame and for- 
tune, and become captains of industry and 
finance, while the sons of rich men with 
college degrees too often find themrelves 
incapacitated by their acquired tastes and 
habits for practical pursuits, and betake 
themselves to sports or dissipation. 

A reaction is now taking place. Mere 
classieal education, beautiful and charm- 
ing, is giving place to practical training. 
A graduate of the Institute of Technology 
is sought for, while a Harvard College 
graduate is not in demand. More and 
more, special knowledge and skill are the 
pre-requisites for assured positions. 

Women aspiriog to the bigher education 
have naturally followed thé same educa. 
tional routine as their brothers, only to 
find themselves too often similarly handi- 
capped. A few, who devote themselves 
to teaching and other professions, find 
their four years of college study time well 
spent. But the great majority of women 
are and always will be wives and mothers. 
To such, domestic science is of primary 
importance. It rests with them to make 
the future homes of the republic. The art 
which is of greatest value is the art of 
managing a household. If the sweet girl- 
graduate does not know how to boila 
potato, to broil a steak, to make a bed, or 
to aweep a floor, but on the contrary re- 
gards such occupations as drudgery un- 
worthy of an edueated woman, she begins 
her after-life at a disadvantage, and her 
four years of college training have left her 
unfitted for her future vocation, 

It is therefore desirable that in every co- 
educational college, and in every woman’s 
college, there should be a chair of house- 
economics or practical housewifery. For 
proficiency in the varied household arts 
there should be special degrees, entitling 
their possessor to professional recognition 
and remuneration. Housekeeping is a 
fine art more important than painting or 
sculpture, and home-making skill should 
be certified by a college degree second to 
none in public estimation. 

In both Colorado and Idaho, since 
women have obtained the ballot, they 
have succeeded in establishing depart- 
ments of domestic economy in their re- 
spective State universities; and Mre, 
Theodosia G. Ammons, who is at the 
head of this special department in Col- 
orado University, is also the president of 
the Colorado Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. This shows that equal suffrage will 
improve and elevate the home, and will 
make heusewifery more highly esteemed 
than ever before. H. B. B. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AGAIN. 


Cardinal Gibbons seems to be a good 
deal alarmed by the growth of the woman 
suffrage movement, judging from the fre- 
quency with which he preaches against it. 
In his recent address to the graduates of 
Mt. St. Agnes College he bade them be- 
ware of the ballot. He is reported as 
saying: 

Some women are not satisfied with 
their own power. They want to invade 
the man’s privileges, and they want to 
vote, I trust they will never get the 
authority to do that, for when woman 
mingles in political life she loses her 
freshness. 

When Mrs. Livermore was a girl, a 
woman was regarded as invading man’s 
sphere if she wanted an education. All 
along down the last century, one thing 
after another that was supposed to be 
man’s exclusive sphere has been discov- 
ered to be common ground. 

Cardinal Gibbons told the young women 
they could not preach. According to the 








census of 1900, there are 3,405 women min- 
isters in the United States; aad this does 
not include the large number who are 
preaching without regular ordination, in 
the Salvation Army, and as missionaries 
and evangelists. Cardinal Gibbons should 
brush up his modern history. 

Perhaps he meant that women cannot 
preach in the Roman Catholic Church. In 
that case, he should brush up his ancient 
history. St. Catherine of Siena was an 
eloquent preacher, and she spoke to audi- 
ences of men as well as of women. So did 
several other saints; and the Catholic 
Church apparently did not condemn it, 
since she canonized them. 

Cardinal Gibbons said, ‘The woman is 
the peer of her husband.’ If all women 
could vote and all men were disfranchised, 
would the Cardinal say the man was the 
peer of the woman? He would say that 
the man was placed in a position of un- 
just and undignified political subjection; 
and he would be right. What the Cardi- 
nal really needs is to study the Golden 
Rule. A. 8. B. 
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FINED FOR BEING INSULTED. 


The Associated Press dispatches of June 
14 say: 

A mysterious little man, full of impor- 
tance, was a prisoner in the West Side 
(New York City) court to-day, with a very 
pretty little Swedish girl, who gave the 
name of Tillie Fox, and said she lived 
at 305 West 33d Street. 

The mysterious man was arrested last 
night on a charge of insulting the Fox gir] 
on the street, and the police not only ar- 
rested the offender but also the girl, who 
proved her entire respectability both at 
the station house last night and in court 
to-day. 

The clubman gave the name of Thomas 
Brown, and said that he lived at the Un- 
ion League Club, that he was a friend of 
Commissioner McAdoo, aud that he had 
just come from the banquet given to Jo- 
seph H. Choate at the Union League Club. 
He was locked up, but soon secured a 
bondsman and was set free. Tillie Fox 
had no one to send for help, so she re- 
mained ina a cell. 

To-day the girl was called to the bar 
justas Mr. Brown came in, spick and span, 
and accompanied by several friends. 
Magistrate Baker heard what the police- 
man had to say, and then called on 
Brown. 

“Ob, I was full of wine and I spoke to 
her,’ he said. ‘‘She did not like it, and 
turned away. That’s all there was to it, 
except that a crowd gathered around and 
got excited, and we were arrested.”’ 

‘Three dollars each,’’ said the magis- 
trare. 

The girl looked absolutely blank. She 
asked a court officer if she eouldn’t say a 
word for herself, explain how she had 
been om the street and locked up for the 
night, but the officer shook his head, and 
Magistrate Baker said: 

“That ends it. Three 
each,”’ 

Brown paid his fine, but the Fox girl 
had only $1 to her name. She was being 
led away to a cell when one of the friends 
who came with Brown spoke to him about 
it, and after a little hesitation Brown ad- 
ded $2 to her $1, and she was allowed to 
go, too, 

‘‘Now, my name isn’t Brown, and no 
one is going to know what it is,’’ said the 
clubmasn as he left the courtroom, 


If the facts are as reported, this ex- 
traordinary magistrate ought to he re- 
moved from the bench. 


dollars fine 





MRS. LIVERMORE AND THE UNIVER- 
SALISTS. 

The Universalist Leader pays high trib- 
ute to Mrs. Livermore. It recalls how 
she organized and carried through the 
first great Chicago Fair, which cleared 
nearly $100,000 for the Sanitary Commis- 
sion and the second, which raised the 
amount to a million. ‘One of the histo- 
rians of the war says of Mrs, Livermore: 
‘Her visits to the army, to the hospitals, 
to Washington, to all parts of the W€st 
to initiate and inspire other women in the 
patriotic work demanded by the times 
could only be told in a volume. Her eye 
saw every need, and her eloquent tongue 
and equally eloquent pen told the story 
in a way to arouse all hearts, and volun- 
teer nurses, supplies for soldiers and hoe- 
pitals started up wherever she spoke, as 
Roderic Dhu’s soldiers appeared at his 
call.’’’ The editor then touches on her 
good work for women and in other direc- 
tions, and her unrivalled eloquence. He 
continues: 

‘‘As the grave closes over this renowned 
woman The Leader bas its own province 
to fulfil in recalling the services of Mrs. 
Livermore to the Universalist Church; 
these can only be touched upon briefly, 
but they embody a record of which our 
Church has always been proud, and are 
remembered among us as @ part of the 
useful life work of the remarkable woman. 
From 1858 to 1869 Mr. and Mrs. Livermore 
owned and edited The New Covenant, our 
denominational newspaper of Chicago. 
During the war the paper was in the front 
rank of the religious papers of the city, 
and Mrs. Livermore’s pen was constantly 
employed in appeals for the country and 
in encouraging and developing the loyal 
sentiment, especially among the women 





of the Northwest. The war ended, anoth- 
er outlet was found for her magnificent 
abilities, with that of her husband, io 
prosecuting the work of the Northwestern 
Conference, a flexible organization exist- 
ing at that time for our Church extension 
and missionary work. It is not too much 
to say that, with many loyal and corse- 
crated associates, embracing, indeed, the 
entire body of our ministers in the Nortb- 
west, Mrs. Livermore was the moving 
spirit and greatest ally of the Conference, 
and under her acknowledged leadership 
an immense amount of good was accom- 
plished for our Western Church. The 
late Dr. Hanson paid only a just tribute 
to her labors in saying: ‘The work was 
largely accomplished by herself, through 
correspondence, the press, thousands of 
miles of travel, and eloquent addresses. A 
hundred thousand dollars endowment of 
Lombard University, the payment of 
church debts, and the general revival of 
our cause to a degree never known before 
or since in the West, were the work of 
this Conference.’ In our centennial year 
(1870) the Northwestern Conference yield- 
ed its organization to the General Conven- 
tion, a movement that Mrs. Livermore 
most vigorously opposed, but this did not 
prevent her from entering heartily into 
the first work of the larger body, the rais- 
ing of the Murray Fund. Here again her 
fine ability was displayed, and her appeals 
and addresses throughout the country 
contributed largely to the success of that 
first enterprise of the General Convention. 

“In 1870, Mr. and Mrs. Livermore re- 
moved to Massachusetts, and soon after 
Mrs. Livermore entered the lecture field, 
in which she has won her widest renown. 
With the retirement of her husband from 
active denominational work, her own in- 
terest in church affairs seemed to have 
suffered a certain eclipse. We believe she 
never looked with unqualified favor upon 
the men and measures of recent years. 
Until old age came upon her, however, 
she was always ready to respond to any 
call for her services, especially in educa- 
tional, humanitarian, and philanthropical 
directions. While we may regret that 
her great gifts and influence were not in 
recent years more unreservedly placed at 
the service of our Church, where she 
might have maintained, until age grew 
on apace, her old time leadership, we can 
sincerely endorse what the Chicago Tri- 
bune well said in an editorial notice of her 
death: ‘The story of her life is the story 
of unwearied, unselfish, unremitting de- 
votion to high purposes, only to cease 
when old age had made this devotion no 
longer possible.’ ”’ 





VICE “SEGREGATION” DISCUSSED IN 
CHICAGO. 

We are glad to learn that Mayor Dunne 
of Chicago was misrepresented when he 
was said to favor setting apart a special 
district of the city for houses of ill fame. 
In a symposium ia the Chicago Record- 
Herald of June 11, he gives his views, as 
follows: 

MAYOR DUNNE’S VIEW. 


In reference to the suppression of the 
secial evil in great cities, | am of the opin- 
ion that, if it can be eradicated,this course 
should be pursued. The history of the 
attempts totally to eradicate the evil has 
been in this and other great cities a his- 
tory of failure. 

I do not believe in segregating or recog- 
nizing legally or officially the existence of 
this evil, or giving it any legal tolerance; 
but I believe that, in the effort to sup- 
press the evil, the first attempt should be 
made in those portions of the city where 
by reason of decent surroundings the ex- 
istence of the social evil is most scanda- 
lous and demoralizing to the community. 
Beginning im isolated places in good neigh- 
borhoods, this class of institutions should 
be driven out, and this course continued 
so as to compress the evil further and 
further, until it is totally abolished, if 
that consummation be possible. 

This is the meaning that I give to the 
word “‘segregation’’ when used in connec- 
tion with the effort to totally suppress. 

State’s Attorney John J. Healy, whose 
course with regard to the breaking up of 
race-horse gambling in Cook County has 
attracted national attention and commen- 
dation, in the same symposium says in 
part: 

STATE ATTORNEY HEALY’S VIEW, 


In common with other vices, the so- 
called ‘‘social evil’? is as old as mankind, 
and it will probably remain as long as vice 
and sin are found in the human heart. 
Its complete eradication will perhaps never 
be accomplished solely through the pro- 
cess of law, yet it seems to me that the 
law and its administrators should not les- 
sen their efforts to destroy this evil. 

The first and most convincing argument 
against the segregation of vice is found in 
the fact that the law expressly condemns 
crime of all kinds and requires its relent- 
less prosecution in order to effect its de- 
struction. Besides, vice districts would 
shortly become breeding spots for the 
propagation of crime of every kind. Here 
would be attracted the criminal classes 
from all parts of the country, because 
here they would be protected by the very 
law which they violate. 

Not only would the inhabitants of such 
districts regard themselves within the 
law, but others, who now fear to enter 





these resorts because of the probability of 


arrest and public expcsure, would patron- 
ize the district, armed with the knowl- 
edge tbat ‘non-arrest was a certainty and 
exposure bighly imprebable. The local- 
ity and extent of such districts would soon 
become a matter of common information, 
and young men would thus find easy ac- 
cess to disreputable resorts which other- 
wise they might never fiad. 

Many advance the argument that the 
evil is a necessary one and must be toler- 
ated, else the safety of virtuous women 
upon our streets would be seriously im- 
periled. The fallacy and absurdity of this 
contention is proved by the conditions 
which exist in many cities of Great Britain 
and Canada, where houses of ili fame are 
practically unknown, and where women 
are as safe as in cities where the segrega- 
tion of vice prevails. This resuit bas been 
obtained by persistent effort on the part 
of officials whose duty it is to suppress 
and punish crime. Such a condition can 
never be secured here if districts are es 
tablished where this particular form of 
vice may fluurish with the tacit approval 
of our public officers. Surely we in Chi- 
cago are not willing to admit that that 
which has been done elsewhere cannot be 
dove here. 

During the recent investigation con- 
ducted by the grand jury, experienced 
public officers testified that in their opin- 
ion the establishment of such districts 
would materially increase the number of 
fallen women in Chicago, This in itself 
should be sufficient to deter every good 
citizen from advocating that which, in- 
stead of successfully solving the problem, 
would only increase the evil. 

By a sincere and honest attempt to min- 
imize and eventually to destroy the evil 
we can save countiess young men and 
women from vicious and criminal careers, 
and win back to respectability and honest 
womanhood many of the unfortunates 
who now are living lives of sin. At least 
we can save those women who are just 
crossing the scarlet threshold by affirma- 
tively indicating to them the punishment 
that will inevitably follow their transgres- 
sion of the law. 

Publicly to parade and encourage the 
‘social evil’? will eventually make us 
forgetful of its horror and misery, so that 
ip the years to come our children will be 
obliged to answer for our failure. man- 
fully to grapple with the problem of to- 
day. 

THE SALVATION ARMY’S VIEW, 

Commissioner Kilbey, in charge of the 
Salvation Army work in Chicago, says in 
part: 


The trouble is that the moral elements 
have spasms over this question. Wemake 
@ great noise for atime, and then forget 
the subject altogether. Something hap- 
pens to call attentium to it again, and the 
result is another spasm, Chicago is hav- 
ing one now. I am glad of it, for the 
more agitation the better. Let not only 
the mayor, the prosecnting attorney and 
the chief of police be aroused to the dis- 
graceful conditions, but get the people 
aroused. The mayor can do something 
toward mitigating the evil, and other offi- 
cials can de their part, but if the sore is 
to be healed, not simply covered up, the 
respectable people of Chicago must do it. 

While on this subject of segregation, 
why stop at the women? Are they the 
sole cause of this evil? Are they not 
rather the victims of it, in many cases at 
least? Why not segregate the men, who 
are equally guilty and more to be cen- 
sured? That would prtobabiy de mere 
good and come nearer solving the problem 
thar segregating the women, 

If the municipal authorities contemplate 
segregation of unfortunate women, what 
facilities do they plan to provide fur the 
escape ef women from such a district? It 
is only recently that we won the fight in 
Japan to ask the right to go among these 
women and work. For 400 years tne laws 
provided forsegregation and police super- 
vision. So rigid was the segregation that 
if any unfortunate sought to escape from 
the district she was promptly shoved back 
by the arm of the law. We had a tremen- 
dous task to have this law, centuries old, 
changed. Segregation still prevails, but 
there is escape for a woman who wishes 
to escape. 

The claim made by some that the work 
of redeeming these women is practically 
impossible is not true. In his book, ‘‘In 
Darkest England,’’ General Booth laid 
down this truth: ‘‘Prostitution is the only 
vocation in which the apprentice receives 
the highest wages.’’ No one knows this 
so well as the women themselves, and no 
one realizes so thoreughly as they that 
‘the way of the transgressor is bard.”’ 
What is really needed is people whuse 
hearts are filled with love fur these poor 
women to go down and seek them out, to 
tell them there is hope for them, and tu 
show them a way out of their miserable 
lives of sin. We need men who are will- 
ing to furnish the mooey necessary to 
equip and run homes to which these un- 
fortunates may be sent fer care, for train- 
ing in housekold duties, to fit them to 
earn an honest livelihood, and, most im- 
portant of all, to bring them to a Christ 
who alone can free them from the power 
of appetite and sin. 

The Salvation Army has long sinee 
found this. the only cure for the social 
evil, and the results of our efforts along 
this line will bear us out in this conclu- 
sion. During the last twenty years 130,000 


of these prodigals have been restored to’ 


lives of virtue through the Salvation Army 
rescue homes, Over 7,000 a year are now 
being rescued, and this represents only a 
small part of what we might do if we had 
the money to equip sufficient rescue 
homes to meet the need. 


ARTHUR BUBBAGE FARWELL’S VIEW. 


Arthur Burrage Farwell, president of 
the Chicago Law and Order League, says 
in part: 

Gladstone said, ‘‘The correct theory of 








government is to make it as easy as possi- 
ble for people to do rigbt, and as hard as 
possible for them to do wrong.”’ 

The Chicago Law and Order League has 
united with other societies, churches, in- 
dividuals and public officials, to help bet- 
ter conditions in the danee-halls in Chi- 
cago. ‘Prevention is better than cure,’’ 
and the prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,”’ is a good one for this question. 

When the city of Chicago has allowed 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, all night, 
for the sum of $2.50, in dance-halls 
thronged with young people, she has 
helped to lead them into temptation. One 
way to keep them away from temptation 
is to repeal the law that allows such sale, 
keep the halls away from saloons, and 
provide plenty of drinking water in the 
halls. 

As a friend said, ‘‘We must consider 
these girls just the same as if they were 
our own.”’ 

The people of a city should never say 
that vice and crime bave always been and 
always will be, but should take the posi- 
tion that vice and crime and wrongdoing 
have no place here; that there is some 
good in every human being; that the eity 
is strong enough to bring in the kingdom 
of ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


THE W. C. T. U.’8 VIEW. 


Mrs. Susanna M. D, Fry, Corresponding 
Secretary of the National W. C. T. U., 
says in part: 

That this vice cannot be wholly eradi- 
cated from the city should form no part 
of an argument for making provision for 
it. If it does, then it is logical to con- 
clude that other vices with which the city 
has to deal should also be segregated. 
Put the gamblers by themselves, the 
thieves by themselves, the murderers by 
themselves, the law-breaking saloons by 
themseives, that the innocent may not be 
tempted and that ‘‘nobody need find them 
unless they hunt for them.” 

Even on this low plane of expediency, 
the conclusion that the innocent would 
not be tempted is not warranted. How 
about the innocent children who live in 
the proposed districts? How about these 
who own property and cannot get away? 
How about those who at least occasionally 
must pass through such districts? 

What we need is enforcement of law, 
not compromise. Let the moral law rule 
the officials, and there will be no talk of 
herding these people together in a district 
where they will be largely shielded from 
the law. It is true that in many cities 
such houses pay their fines regularly and 
are suffered to go on unmolested so long 
as @ murder or some startling thing does 
not occurin them, This amounts practi- 
cally to paying a license fee, amd is so 
looked upon—not to speak of the immu- 
nity purchased from the patrolmen of the 
district. To segregate them would mean- 
even more. It would be saying: ‘‘We are 
powerless to deal with these lawbreakers. 
We therefore give them a kingdom of 
their own.’’ If this is not official com- 
plicity with crime, I do not know what 
would be. 


MRS. MCCULLOCH’S VIEW. 


Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch says 
in part: 


Segregation might lessen the social evil 
if the plans were carried out with thor- 
oughness; if all prostitute women could 
be unerringly discovered and isolated, and 
if also all prostitute men could be similar- 
ly segregated, so that they might not roam 
around neighborhoeds corrupting, and, 
perhaps, marrying innocent women igno- 
rant of the men’s true characters. 

If segregation as suggested does not 
mean this, it ought to. If, however, it 
means the confinement in one part of the 
city of vicious women only, leaving their 
male partners in vice free to come and go; 
if it means forced medical examination by 
some impecunious medical spoilsmen, 
then segregation is futile. 

In European cities where such methods 
have veen tried, there is no lessening of 
the social evil, for the supposed safety is 
an invitation to the inquisitive, and dis- 
ease is frightfully prevalent. 

There seems also no escape even for in- 
nocent girls who may by indvidual enmity 
of some policeman be forced into the dis- 
trict, and no way out even for the repen- 
tant except the black ambulance bound 
for hospital or morgue, 

Chicago could not legally license or 
regulate this evil, for our State law forbids 
license. The moral sentiment of our peo- 
ple is also against it. A year or so ago, 
when a resolution was introduced into the 
city council looking toward segregation, 
medical examination and license, a vigor- 
ous protest was made by the Chicago 
Women’s Club, the Evanston Woman’s 
Club and other such organizations. The 
good women of Chicago will not tamely 
submit to such additional degradation of 
their wronged sisters. 

Chicago women are working hard to 
protect innoceut women from lives of in- 
famy and to help the repentant toa nobler 
womanhood, Ifthere were men working 
among their own sex with eqnal devotion, 
= would be a lessening of the social 
evil, 


SECRETARY SINGLETON'S VIEW. 


S. M. Singleton, secretary of the Citi- 
zens’ Association, says in part: 


Segregation of the social evil is an insid- 
ious and dangerous plan. Although based 
solely upon the argument of expediency, 
it is wholly inexpedient, and would work 
demoralization. 

An efficient police force is necessary if 
we are to have orderly municipal govern- 
ment. ‘Graft’? demoralizes the police. 
Nearly all of the ‘graft’ which has come 
to light in connection with the Chicago 
police force was in the form of blackmail 
levied by police officers upon unfortunate 
women or upon resorts patronized by 
them. 

Despotic power over others gives rise to 
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BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST’’ SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boylston Stre >ts 
**The Shoe That Made Boston Famous’’ 
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It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman's Shoe 
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A MODERN IDEA 
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the greatest of temptations. Segregation 
would give the police practically unlim- 
ited power over thousands of unfortunates. 
To segregate these women means to im- 
prison them. If segregation is to be 
effective, the women must be kept by force, 
if necessary, within the territory assigned 
to them. Thus a woman once forced to 
live inthe vice zone must abandon hope 
of reformation. The opportunity for levy 
ing blackmail and the temptation to levy 
it would be vastly increased. 

No great discermment is needed to fore- 
see the result. More police inspectors 
would quiekly acquire numerous flat build- 
ings, while patrolmen would be demoral- 
ized by the spectacle of laws opesly set 
at nanght by officials sworn to enforce 
them. Surely the present sytem, by which 
public officials shut their eyes to the exist- 
ence of dens of vice, Is bad enough. For 
society to protect them by segregation 
would be infamy. It is but a step from 
segregation to the licensing of prostitu- 
tion—a form of municipal ownership for 
which, I take it, Chicago will not soon be 
ready. 

On the other hand, Assistant Chief of 
Police Schuettler, and (alas!) Dr. Cornelia 
B. De Bey, Rev. Johnston Myers of the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, and Bishop 
Samuel Fallows, argue in bebalf of segre- 
gation. 
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LETTERS FROM ENGLEWOOD. 





BY MRS. GREY, 





I, 
PERSONAL SERVICE. 





Before I left England, Cardinal Vaughan 
unfolded to me a plan of his own for direet 
personal service to London, which left an 
enduring impression. Private affairs pre- 
vented my joining in the work to which he 
kindly invited my assistance; for, even if 
I had been brave enough to risk the nick- 
name ‘Mrs. Jellyby,’’ with prior duties 
screaming at me to be performed, I had 
not the physical strength to go into the 
congested districts which the Archbishop 
had planned to relieve. Already his dis- 
ciples, warm personal friends, were doing 
good work in the slums—Lady Vavasour, 
Mrs, Nolan-Slaney, aud a dozen of honored 
name, who, like that angel incarnate, the 
late Lady Denbigh, were giving time, 
brain, patience and substance to the relief 
of the submerged, and that faithfully, 
every day of the week. 

The Cardinal, who had a fine sympathy 
for charitable work (which all archbishops 
have not, by the way) had mapped out Lon- 
don on a scheme of his own into sections, 
which eertain ladies and gentlemen were 
invited to volunteer to make each one her 
or his own special care. No wonder was 
demanded of any one or allof them. But 
each was expected to do something, how- 
ever small, if only the sending of a postal 
card, for the betterment of the sick, sad, 
sorry, or the stranger in that section. In- 
deed, I may say that the attractive but 
disappointing book, ‘‘Number 5 John 
Street,’’ by Richard Whiteing, is a monu- 
ment of his incurable ignorance of what 
unostentatieus Christians were doing, and 
are doing, to relieve the suffering in the 
British capital. Asa mirror of the time, 
the story is a failure; as dilettante social- 
iem, it is of course, clever journalese. 

Some months ago, in Englewood, IIl., I 
called the attention of the press to a plan 
of one of the residents here, who invited 
her neighbors to join her in making 
&@ beautiful lane of verdure of what 
threatens to be a nuisance; this is the pas- 








sageway of the Elevated Railroad now in 
process of building. These structures, as 
we all know, destroy the exterior beauty 
and home idea of every place they 
touch. As soon as the worst was known, 
that the road would be a fact, many sold 
their homes, to which they were devotedly 
ateached, and left Englewood. In the case 
of one neighbor who was prostrated with 
fever and incapacity, because of an enforced 
sale of his home at a Jess and the dread of 
uglifying the suburb, the lady I refer 
t» coneeived the plan of making the lane, 
or ‘“‘alley,’’ as it is called, an ornament 
to the neighborhood, and a method of in- 
struction to the children of her neigh- 
bors, by each planting and cherishing a 
part of the floral lane in ber or his imme- 
diate neighborhood. She invited the Ele- 
vated Road people to assist her, with per- 
mission to spend her own time and money 
and influence to beautify their unwelcome 
presence in Englewood. They replied in 
a stupid letter, and their share of doing 
for civic beauty resulted in cutting down 
01e Of the loveliest young bawthorn trees 
in the place, before the neighbors could 
rescue it. I thought then that this lady, 
who is Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Peters, 
formerly of Slatington, Pa., bad an ex- 
ecutive talent after Cardinal Vaughan’s 
own heart; and now that she has con- 
ceived a fresh work, equally good, I am 
sending the message to you before tke 
wise Ones put it into print here, 

There is in Englewood a lovable and 
gifted girl, totally blind, whose voice has 
in it all the foundation for a success- 
ful and prosperous career. Shs has an 
excellent record at her school, and is sin- 
cerely beloved by all whe knew her. Her 
voice is of unusual volume, is sweet and 
flexible; and justas it is she has an offer 
to earn by it, an offer to sing on the stage; 
this possibly in the belief that her pa- 
thetic blindoess will be a sort of draw- 
ing card. From this Mrs. Peters, who for 
more than two years has been a faithful 
friend, is trying to gave ber; for thereis tle 
terrible question of money to be met. For- 
tunately the girl, who isan orphan, hasa 
happy home in the house of ber brother- 
in-law, who bas supported her from her 
childhood, and who is an estimable man. 
Her family are devoted to her, and the 
blind girl is looked upon as the angel of 
the household. But he is a policeman, 
with only that limited income for his fam- 
ily, and his own children have brightness 
and musical talent that is calling for the 
expense of training, and increasing his 
problems. Mrs. Peters has now, after 
considering these facts for many monthe, 
taken upon herself the attempt of securiag 
for the blind girl the assurance of a career 
which she has always hoped for—that of 
a public singer of sacred music, The 
young lady, Miss MacLaughlin, known to 
her friends as ‘‘Nellie,’”’ was in despair 
that the only avenue to an ineome was by 
singing the various popular music demand- 
ed for the theatre. She felt that it would 
be a precarious life, with nothing to show 
for it at the finish. Mrs. Peters, for many 
years a resident and property-holder, is 
not sufficiently able to take the burden of 
the girl’s musical training; but quite in 
an individual way and much in the manner 
of Cardinal Vaughan’s suggestion to us in 
London (and I believe that Emerson has 
put the idea in other expression), she will 
subscribe her labor, and invite her neigh- 
bors to codperate with her in gathering a 
fund in many little good works that pro- 
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duce money, to fit the blind girl for a 
prosperous career. Mrs. Peters argues 
that her success is not problematical, for 
the girl has the voice. I remember one 
day in Paris hearing the Countess Ziska (a 
pupil of the great Frezzolini, who was so 
honored in Naples that the Italians would 
not let her sing out of her own country) 
say, in answer to a question, How would 
one achieve fame as a singer? ‘‘There are 
three requisites for being a great singer— 
the first is a voice, the second is a voice, 
the third is a voice.”’ 

Moreover, it is good human material to 
work upon. ‘Nellie’? MacLaughiin bas not 
only the amiable qualities which seem to 
accompany her affliction, but she is devoted 
to the belief that the career of the singer 
of sacred music is a bigh form of prayer. 
Mrs. Peters says that she has faith enough 
in her neighborhood to be justified in 
looking for their help to create a living 
monument of Englewood’s head and heart, 
by giving the biiod girl the chance of the 
development which heaven itself has pro- 
vided for, in the bestowal of a fine and 
powerful voice. 

Mrs. Peters was born and educated in 
Lehigh Valley, Pennsylvania, where the 
family have lived since their migration 
from Holland and Switzerland for sever 
generations. The Peters family have 
given many of their name to good works. 
One, the Reverend M. M. Peters, is a near 
relative, and another is als» a clergyman, 
the Rev. Madison C,. Peters, who has so 
warmly taken up the cause of the perse- 
cuted Jews. 

I think most people will agree with me 
that Mrs Peters’s good work is of more 
than merely local value. It would have 
been the easiest thing in the world to 
have said, and with truth, ‘I am awfully 
sorry for you, Nellie, but I have not the 
money to educate you in music, so what 
can I do!’’ But instead of that, when 
Nellie told her that she had written to 
her music mistress that she could no long- 
er continue her lessons, Mrs, Peters came 
to the rescue with the offer: “I have not 
the money, Nellie, but I can give you my 
friendship, and I can work for you until I 
find the right people who will be lovely 
enough to give you alift.’’ It is, I think, 
a beautiful expression of. work and wor- 
ship, a practieal example of living, healthy 
charity; a model of that personal service, 
so enjoined upon us by the Syrian Per- 
sonage who hated nothing but bypocrisy, 
who loved those who gave, and who said 
thase words, preeious to all of us who are 
in earnest: ‘‘My father worketh hitherto, 
and I werk.”’ 

Englewood, Iil., June 10. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

Sroucuton.— The P. E. League of 
Stoughton held its last meetigg of the 
seasom with Mrs. Frances Farrell. Guests 
were invited. It wae made a memorial 
meeting for Mary A. Livermore, and the 
sketch of her life and other articles from 
the JOURNAL were read, also the tribute 
of Mrs. Howe inthe Jranscript. Musical 
selections were given by members of the 
League, and refreshments were served. 
Two new membeis were added, one of 
whom (Mrs. George Howe) gave an in- 
teresting description of the way equal 
suffrage worked in the country district of 
Colorado where she lived when it was in- 
troduced in that State. Election day was 
made a holiday, whole families coming 
from miles around, and having their din- 
ner and supper in a near-by church. The 
meeting adjourned until September. 

FRANCES FARRELL, Pres. 


WorcESTER.—The League held its an- 
nual meeting Juve 1 with a full attend- 
auce. After the business, an appeal for 
money was read from the Hoar Memorial 
Committee, The League voted to con- 
tribute $5, and individual] contributions 
increased the sum to $15, which was to go 
in the name of the League. The League 
voted to send a letter of sympathy to each 
of Mrs. Livermore’s daughters, and to a 
surviving sister of an early member of our 
League. Mrs. Marble read a short selec- 
tion from Mrs. Livermore’s pen, and a 
memorial day will be held in the fall, with 
a special program. Mrs. Adeline H. How- 
land sent an invitation to the League to 
attend a reception June 4, on her eighti- 
eth birthday. We voted to attend in a 
body, and to send eighty white carnations 
tied with a yellow ribbon. An invitation 
to Northbridge for an outing, to be held 
at the home of Mrs, Jacob Williams, one 
of our League members, was ansmounced 
and accepted for June 13, and plans were 
made for the trip. We adjourned to meet 
in October. Our hostess, Mrs. Howe, 
served refreshments, and a social hour 
followed. AXNA G,. FOWLER, Sec, 





HUMOROUS. 


‘Can't I go out and play in the garden, 
mamma?’ ‘Certainly net, child. You 
must stay in and study your nature 
books.’’— Life. 


‘'Father,’’ said the small boy, ‘‘what is 
a@ scientist?’’ ‘A scientist, my son, is a 
mao who tells you something you always 
knew in such leng words that you fail to 
recognize it.’’— Washington Star. 





Mrs. Sububbs (just home from shop- 
ping)—I saw the loveliest pink lawn to- 
day! 

Mr. Subbubs (who has been mowing the 
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grass)—Great Scott! If I talked about 
seeing pink lawns you'd aceuse me of 
drinking too much!—Philadelphia Record. 


“The trouble with the modern domes- 
tic,’’ said the manager of the intelligence 
office, ‘tis that she doesn’t seem to know 
her place.’ ‘Of course she doesn’t,” re- 
plied the lady who was a regular patron 
of the institution. ‘She doesn’t stay in 
one place long enough to get acquainted 
with it!""—Chicago Daily News, 


A father who is fond of putting his boys 
through natural history examinations is 
often surprised by their mental agility. 
He lately asked them to tell him ‘twhat 
animal is satisfied with the least amount 
of nourishment.’’ “The moth!” one of 
them shouted, confidently. ‘It eats 
nothing but holes!’’— Youth's Companion. 


A lady said to the new kitchen maid, 
who slept in an unheated room: ‘'Ilulda, 
it is cold to-night. You had better take 
a flat-iron to bed with you.” “Yes, 
ma’am,’’ said Hulda, obediently. In the 
morning the lady asked: ‘Well, Hulda, 
how did you get along with the flat-iron?”’ 
Hulda breathed deeply and said: ‘Vell, 
ma’am,I got it most varm before mornia’,”’ 
— Woman’s Companion. 








TO BALTIMORE AND RETURN 





Via the Royal Blue Line, $12.50. Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and Others May Take 
This Trip in July Under Advanta- 
geous Conditions. 

July is one of the most delightful of 
months io which to visit the Middle South, 
say as far as Baltimore; and at the time 
of the Christian Endeavor Convention in 
that city the early part of the month, such 
liberal inducements are offered by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad that one who 
never has been in that delightful part of 
the couatry should not rmhiss this rare op. 
portunity.’ This first-class road, which 
offers to take tourists to that beautiful 
city aud back via the Royal Blue Line 
from Boston, all rail, for $14.05, or via 
Fall River Line for $12.50, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all other New 
England points, traverses a most pictur- 
esque country; the train service and all 
its appointments are palatial, and Chris- 
tian Endeavorers and others who may 
wish to take the trip are promised every 
attention and courtesy. It is of in- 
terest also to know a trip to Baltimore 
under such unusual conditions is especial- 
ly advantageous, since one may run over 
to the capital city of the nation in less 
than an hour. A most attractive Chris- 
tian Endeavor folder, giving route and de- 
tails of the convention, will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
Tickets for this low-priced trip are on sale 
from July 3 to 5, good returning until 
July 15, at the Boston office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, 360 Washington Street, J. B. 
Scott, N. E. P. A. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,’’ edited by DAvip SoskIcEr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





SEASIDE COTTAGES.—Two furnished farm 
houses, 8 rooms each, on Martha’s Vineyard; 16 
miles from Cottage City, 5 from Gay Head. Situ- 
ation beautiful and retired; splendid sea air; 
magnificent sunset views; fishing, boating; surf 
end stil-water bathing; convenient to supplies, 
Address Dr. E. BLACKWELL, Chilmark, Mass. 





IDEAL TRIP TO THE CATSKILLS.— 
Party is being formed for a visit to the most 
charming part of the Catskills. Two waterfalls, 


each over 100 feet high, close by. The “Five 
Cascades’’ considered the most uniquely pictur- 
esque and beautiful spot from California to 


Maine. Eighty-mile view of Hudson Valley. 
Ihe best piace for a really delightful time. 


Twenty years’ experience of the manager guar- 


antees this. Starts July, returns.July 14. lKail- 
road fare from Boston and return, with board at 
hetel, $28.75. Write immediately to D.G Hitrcu 
cock, Warren, Mass. References: Senorita Caro- 
lina Huidobro, 7 Durham St., Boston; Clinton 


Gowdy, attorney at law, Springfield, Mass., and 
others on application, 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 17, speak- 
ing some English, tailor by trade, wants to do 
housework this summer, or any other kind of 
work where he can improve his English. Will be 
satisficd with smal! wages if he can have English 
lessons and some time to study. Address becdros 
Terz'an, 72 Marlboro’ St., Chelsea, Mass. 





BAKER.—Armenian of 37, with experience as 
a baker, wants work. Younger brother, 21, stu- 
dent for two years at French American College 
in Springfield, Mass , wants amy work he can do, 
in house, store, or hotel. Address Hatoom G,. 
Mazmanian, 341 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, etc., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Clyb within 380 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 





MRS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN'S LECTURES. 





Mrs. Susan S, Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates, Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 














WE are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 


GLOVES for 


Summer wear. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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THE SHADOW. 
BY VIOLET JACOB. 


What soul has swept your branches, cypress 
tree, 
That you should point so high— 
That you, whose root among the graves may 


Look ever to the sky? 


Dark warden of the long untended tomb 
Seen o’er some mcouldering wal), 

Or set where fountained gardens are ableom 
And roses blush and fall! 


Scarcely the wind is veiceful as it sways 
Your column, dusk, austere; 

Scarcely the evening breeze that round you 

plays 

Brings music to the ear. 

Your earth-bound foot mortality retains 
Imprisoned in the sod, 

Your earth-free spirit to that ether strains 
W hich is the breath of Gud. 


The light o’er southern vineyards dying 
down 
Smiles on the landscape still, 
And lays the lengthening shadow of your 
crown 
On many a Tuscan bill. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 

At the May meeting of the Toledo W. S. 
A. Mrs. Panline Steinem gave a report of 
the National Council of Women in Wash- 
ingtov, and much business of importance 
to the rights of women and children was 
considered. 

The Lucas County Association held its 
annual meeting May 10. The Toledo W. 
S. A., the Washington Suffrage Club, the 
13th Ward P, EF. Club and the Bay Shore 
Club are the auxiliaries of this County 
Association. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows:— President, Mrs, Martha S. Kline; 
vice pres., Mrs. H. B. Cunningham; rec. 
sec,, Miss Jennie Navarre; cor. sec., Mrs. 
Lucy Keen; treas., Mrs. Susan I. Moore, 

The Athens Club has elected cfficers as 
follows:—President, Mre. Annie M. Hob- 
son; vice pres., Mrs. Mary L, Kale; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary Friberger; treasurer, Mis. 
Cina C, Snow. 

The Woman’s Elective Franchise Asso- 
ciation of Loudon has elected officers. 
President, Mrs. Isabella G. Morgan; vice 
presidents, Mrs, Vinnie Phifer, Mrs. Mary 
S. Markley, Mrs. John T, Vent, Miss Anna 
Ebner; secretary, Mrs. Esta Coover Har- 
vey; treasurer, Mrs. Josepbine Locke; 
auditors, Mrs. Nannie B. Byers and Mrs. 
Jennie B, Dixon; custodian, Mrs. Ida H. 
Recob; directors, Mrs, Anna Myers Jones, 
Mrs. Katherine Dooris Sharpe, Mrs. Lucy 
Beach, Miss Bertha Coover, Dr. Effie B. 
Koontz, Mrs. Minnie S. Pringle. 

The Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati at its May meeting had a report of 
the movement for peace and arbitration 
by Mr. Samuel Butler, secretary of the 
Peace Society, a paper by Mrs. Hattie 
Sachs en Child Labor in Mines and Fac 
tories, and a debate, ‘‘Resolved that war is 
unnecessary aud a waste of life and prop 
erty.’’ 

Mrs. Margaret Coates Yerkes writes 
that the Deer Creek Club is following in 
the footsteps of the Plain City Club, and 
has established a system of scoring. She 
says they will soon have three times a§ 
masy members as when they began to 
‘“tboom’”’ their Club. A newspaper report 
ofa recent meeting says that five new 
members were added and that ‘‘the ladies 
are so enthusiastic that small matters like 
house-cleaning and paper-hangimg take a 
back seat on alternate Thursdays.”’ 

Mrs. Sarab M. Perkins reports that the 
Equal Franchise Club of Cleveland held an 
all-day County Conference at Rockport, 
May 31. The County W. C. T. U. was in. 
vited to juin in the meeting. 

Our city clubs will soon adjourn for 
the summer, but we trust that where 
practicable they will hold special meet- 
ings after the delegates return from’ the 
Portland Convention, to receive reports 
frem that meeting. Most of the clubs in 
the country and the smaller towns meet 
regularly throughout the year. 

There can be no doubt that the interest 
in our question is growing. We see this 
every day in the tendency to discuss it in 
other societies, both of mea and women. 

At the Madison County W. C. T. U. In- 
stitute, held at Plain City early in May, 
Miss Bertha Coever presented a paper on 
‘Women’s LKesponsibility in Govern- 
ment,”’ 

At a recent meeting of the Council of 
Jewish Women in Toledo, Mrs. Rosa L. 
Segur, Mis. Martha S. Klime and Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherweod participated in 
a symposium on political equality for 
women. Rabbi Alexander contended that 
women ought to take no part in public 
affairs. Mr. Joseph Steinem answered 
him, taking our side of the question. 

The Men's Club of the Congregational 
Church, of Ashtabula, lately devoted an 
evening to the discussion of womaa suf. 
frage. The president and many of the 
members expressed themselves in full 





sympathy with the movement. The 
women speakers were Mrs. Robinson, 
president of the local W. C. T. U., Dr. 
Rose L. Gilchrist, and Miss Elizabeth J. 
Hauser. 

The Champion Grange recently debated 
woman suffrage. One of the members ap 
plied to headquarters for literature, and 
said that the address of the president of 
the Ohio W: S. A., before the Grange last 
December, suggested the thought of the 
debate. . 

Mrs, Jessie Perrigo Oliphant recently 
presented a paper on Ohio Laws before 
the Norwood Culture Club. She says that 
last year the Club refused to consider our 
request that a part of one program be de- 
voted to our question, even though she 
used her personal influence to have it oon- 
sent. Following her paper there was an 
hour’s discussion on woman suffrage, 
which made Mrs. Oliphant very happy. 

We should lose no opportunities to pre- 
sent our question to other erganizations. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 
Pres. Ohio W. S. A. 


- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 








In April, 1892, at the Centennial Mis- 
sionary Celebration at Johnston, S. C., the 
men preachers there assembled called on 
“angels and ministers of grace to defend 
them from woman on the platform,” 
Yesterday, June 8, 1905, preachers sat on 
the platform with the women at the 
Greenville College Alumnz meeting, and 
“asked God to help these women in the'r 
work,’’ and Mrs. Furman stood on that 
platform and called the meeting to order, 
and Edith Hood and Lottie Manley and 
Mrs. Rowlarad read papers, and Mrs. Pat 
terson made a politieal talk on a Reforma- 
tory for boys in South Carolina, 

How we evolute!—Fuirfax (S. C ) En 
terprise. 

OREGON. 

A new law in Oregon requires the hus- 
band to support his wife and children, 
even if he does not live with them. Nor 
oan he enter upon apy litigation to de- 
fend himself from the order of the court, 
but must do so at once. The law reads: 
“And previded, further, that as against 
the enforcement of any such order, the 
defendant shall be barred from claiming 
avy exemption.’’ The first case brought 
under the law is that of Mrs. Gustav 
Creger, and her attorney is Mr. John F. 
Logan, who drew up the law at the sug- 
gestion of County Judge Webster, who 
had been sorely tried by destitute fam- 
ilies on account ef the busband’s and 
father’s delinquency. 


oe 








VERMOAT. 
In our report of the Vermont annual 
meeting last week, for the word Cambridge 
read Springfield. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A very well attended meeting in behalf 
of equal suffrage was held in the Univer- 
salist church ia Claremont, N. H., on the 
evening of June 9, There was a large 
audience of representative people. The 
speaker was Heury B. Blackwell. He 
was introduoed by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Tuttle. The arravgements were made by 
Mrs. Clara L Hunter. The speaker was 
hospitably entertained by Mrs. M. A. 
Towle. Fine music was supplied by mem- 
bers of the Suffrage Club, which bas al- 
ready some thirty members, ten of whom 
are men, At the close of Mr. Blackwell’s 
address his views were seconded by suf- 
fragists in the audience. This cause is 
advancing m New Hampshire. 
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Theseries of ‘‘Letters from Esglewood,”’ 
begun in to-day’s issue of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, are written by Mrs. Grey for 
the benefit of various philanthropies in 
which she is interested. Mrs. Florence 
Ingraham Blake will receive subscriptions 
to the Woman’s JouRNAL at ber office, 
No, 726 the Western Union Building, 138 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Mrs. Grey 
is ‘Katharine Armstropg’”’? of London. 
She was for fourteen years a contributor 
to Demorest's Magazine under the editor- 
ship of Mrs. Croly (Jenny June’’),and she 
wrote continuously to 21 other American 
publications, until her pseudonym was 
appropriated by a stranger. Mrs. Grey 
was for six years on the staff of the St. 
Stephen's Review of London, a colleague 
of Phil May (whose first fame was made 
on that paper), and afterward in France, 
where she wrote under a French name 
and as a Frenchman for many years. The 
series in the WomANn's JOURNAL wil be 
news-letters, giving the story of practical 
results or good prospects of and for wor. 
en in the Arts and Crafts, such as have 
pledged themselves rigidly to excellence, 
aod to those philanthropies to which so- 
ciety, in its best aspect, is devoted. It is 
planned that each of these letters shall 
contain exclusive news not previously 





printed, and such as shall make known l 


the usefulness of women whose good 
works, without pretence or pose, are in- 
creasing the wealth and dignity of the 
Republic. 




















MACULLAR 


PARKER 
COMPANY 





(PABoys’ Department 


Negligee Shirts of Madras and 
Cheviots, $1.00 and $2.00 


Flannel with collars and without 
Shirt Waists, $1.00. 


Boys’ Negligee Blouses with and 
without collars, $1.00 and $1.50. 


See our window display 
of these summer shirts. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 














The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News 
letter. Ic is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 ceutsa year. The edi.or is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Geue-see St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being mada. You: ught 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 








WE know you will WANT and ask forQOUR 
help in securing your RICHTS when 
you learn WE can and MIUST always HAVE 
a place on THEM beautiful Art Blotters which 
ourmaster sends to LADIES who write letters 
ani wish to keep them neat. 5 Blotters for 10c 
or 12 for 30c. A companion blotter with 4 dogs 
same price. Address JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Suanmer Street, boston, Mass. 
Yours in leve and service, SIX LI?PTLE KITS, 


A MILITARY GENIUS: 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 








One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion. 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many theusand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension, Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Comwittee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and io its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence, 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case ig the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
beeause they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GBORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., ast Orange, N. J. 


EMMA G. SMITH 
Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 








As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Hargizt Taytor Urtren and Evizasetu J. Hausen. 





National American Wemaar Suffrage Association. 


Honerary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
President, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, Reeording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK WF1 1 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Vice-President at- e, Mrs. CARRI# CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR U Pton 
The Osborne, 206 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Obio 
Corresponding Seeretary, Miss KATE M. GorDOnN, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 
Auditors, | Miss Laura Clay. Lexington, Ky. 
* | Dr. Cora Suita Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 








The July Progress will be issued after the Portland Convention, and will be made 
a Convention number. States wishing copies to distribute may secure them at the 
usual price, $1 per 100 copies. Send orders to Headquarters. 





Clubs celebrating Lucy Stone’s birthday on Aug. 13 cannot find a more appropriate 
souvenir than the penny print of Mrs. Stone made by Geo. P. Brown & Company of 
Beverly, Mass If you order these pictures from Headquarters, please do so-early, 
so.that if it is necessary for us to lay in a new supply, we may have time to do it with- 
out delaying the filling of any orders. 





The July leaflet of the Political Equality series is by Mrs. Livermore. Clubs 
holding memorial meetings for Mrs. Livermore may wish these leaflets for distribu. 
tion. They may be had from Headquarters, at 15 cents per hundred. Write for them. 
All orders for literature will be promptly filled, as the Headquarters will not be closed 
during Convention time. 





Mrs. Alice L. Park, who is chairmas of the Literature Committee for the Califor- 
nia E. 8. A., writes to Headquarters that the editor of the Russian Review in San 
Francisco is about to translate Mrs. Catt’s ‘Do You Know?” for publication in Rus- 
sia. Is not this inspiring news? We bave mailed to the editor in question samples ef 
otker literature, also, in the hope that he may find something else which may prove 
helpful. 





We urge our friends to remember that the distribution of literature can be pushed 
as vigorously in summer as in winter. This is one department of work which need 
not be suspended because of warm weather. It is especially desirable that suffrage 
literature be circulated at summer assemblies, picnies, reunions, etc. Send to Head- 
quarters for samples of the Political Equality Leaflets. These we can furnish at 15 
cents per 100. Wecan send some copies of back numbers of Progress free of any 
charge. The small leaflets are admirably adapted for distribution. They are all new, 
iresh and up to-date. 





The Literature Committee has just furnished the Association with a new booklet 
‘Objections Answered,’’ by Alice Stone Blackwell. Ina 24 pages, just the size of the 
Politioal Equality Leaflets, every possible objection to woman suffrage is answered 
as only Miss Blackwell can answer. A light-blue cover, with the lettering in a darker 
shade of blue, makes the booklet extremely attractive. Send five cents for a sample 
copy. The price will be $2 per hundred, which is very cheap for so valuable a docu- 
ment. Remember these booklets are for sale at Headquarters, Warren, O. 





Headquarters wiil be open for business while the Conventien is in session. One 
or beth of the clerks will be in charge, and all letters addressed to Mrs. Upton or to 
Miss Hauser will be promptly attended to. Orders for literature will be carefully 
and promptly filled, as usual. Contributions will be as welcome as at any ether time, 
and will be acknowledged without delay. This Colamn will be filled, probably with 
reports of the officers to be given at the Convention. The Treasurer’s Report and the 
Report of Headquarters Work will be mailed to the WomAN's JouRNAL within a few 
days. 





Miss Chase reports a club at Cascade Locks, Oregon, with the following officers: 
President, Mrs. F. L. Jobns; secretary, Mrs. H. S, Adame; treasurer, Mrs, Elinor 
Everbart. 





Dr. Frances Woods recently attended a convention of Labor Unions at South Mc- 
Alester, I. T. Of this meeting she writes: ‘‘As I think it over, I doubt my having 
done a more profitable piece of work than that before the Labor Unions. The farm- 
ers united with the unions, and we had audiences of men. I gave them straight suf- 
frage, and they seemed to like it. Next year we shall be able, I think, to put someone 
before every farmers’ county convention.’’ Dr. Woods’ last work in the Territory was 
calling upon women in every town she visited, having them distribute literature, and 
securing promises of ccdperation in the fall. 





Mrs. Elnora Babcock cannot attend the National Convention, but that the Conven- 
tion Press Work will be well looked after is assured, since Miss Laura A. Gregg has 
consented to take charge of it. 





Headquarters is in receipt of the following; 


To the National American Woman Suffrage Association in Convention assembled in 
Portland, Oregon, Greeting: 

The Maryland Woman Suffrage Association takes pride and pleasure in extending 
to you our most cordial invitation to hold the asnual convention fot\1906 in the city 
of Baltimore, Md. 

We guarantee $500 and entertaiument for many of the delegates, preferably those 
from a distance. 

Praying you will hear the cry from Macedonia and ‘come over awd help us,” we 
Yours fraternally, EMMA MADDOX Funck, President. 
Ertra H, Mavpox, Cor. Sec. 


The invitation will be carried to Portland and presented at the proper time. 


are 





When this letter appears in print our special train will be one day west from Chi- 
cago on the way to Portland. We trust we shall have a large company on that train, 
and we know it will be a congenial company. 





Knowing that our readers would feel greatly disappointed to learn that Mrs. Up- 
ton cannot attend the Portland Convention, we have withheld this information. The 
time has now come, however, to explain. Early in April Mrs. Upton’s father, Judge 
E. B. Taylor, suffered a slight stroke of apoplexy. Though he is nearly 82 years of 
age, he soon rallied, and-for some weeks there were indications of complete recovery. 
Following close upon the heels of this, Mrs. Upton’s faithful housekeeper, who had 
been with the family fifteen years, died very suddenly. Mrs. Upton found herself 
not only with the eare of her father, but with all of her household duties on her hands, 
Like the brave spirit that she is, she assumed everything with cheerfulness, and in al! 
these weeks she has been her father’s constant companion, his solace and his joy. 
Never was daughter more devoted to a father, never father more devoted to a daugh- 
ter, and never each more worthy of the devotion of the other than in this case. Mrs. 
Upton deeided long ago that she could not go to Portland. She has not been in the 
office since her father was stricken, but we have had the benefit of her daily counsel, 
and the work has not materially suffered. [a the past few days Judge Taylor has 
grown much weaker. He has always been a staunch friend of our cause, He was a 
believer before Mrs. Upton became ‘‘converted,’’ and it was while he was Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the U. S. House of Representatives that our Associa- 
tion received the only favorable majority report on a bill asking for a 16th amendment 
enfranchising women. Mrs. Upton’s reports will be presented to the Convention by 
the Headquarters Secretary, who realizes full well how poor a substitute she will 
prove, but who desires most ardertly to be as helpful to the Business Committee as 
lies in her power. 














TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbue 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speak er 





Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 
Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 





ae Rights Readings and Recitutions, in 

?rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anpuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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